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Edttor to Reader:- 


“Wat Bosszs AND Workers WANT’ 
was the title of a short article which ap- 
peared in March Pgrsonnet Journat It 
has struck more sparks than anything in a 
long time. Travis A. Elliott, Civilian Person- 
nel Officer at the Red River Arsenal, Texar- 
kana, Texas, developed these double-barreled 
descriptions. The first one begins: ‘I want a 
boss who had something to do with hiring 
me and who wants me to work for him.”’ 
The other half begins: ‘I want a worker who 
likes his job.’’ Each outline then goes on to 
list fifteen or twenty things characteristic of 
the good boss or the good worker. This out- 
line was copied by many other publications, 
which indicates that Mr. Elliott touched a 
very tender spot in industry. 





Ir ANY ONE MAN in industrial personnel 
may be regarded as the “‘Dean’’, it is Tom 
Spates of General Foods Corporation. There was 
great interest and approval, therefore, when 
Tom announced not long ago that he was 
going to become a member of the faculty at 
Yale University, where he will teach Person- 
nel Administration to the businessmen of the 
next generation. Both Yale University and 
Tom Spates are to be congratulated. It looks 
like a good match for each. Tom will be re- 
tained on an advisory basis by General Foods. 
His successor there is the popular Ed Walsh, 
who has been Personnel Manager for the 
general offices and now becomes Director, 
Personnel Administration. 

Industry is fortunate that there are a 
number of able men who have been successful 
in industrial personnel and who are now 
members of college faculties. This combina- 
tion of experience is a good thing for the 
young men in the colleges and, in turn, serves 


to bring fresh ideas back to industry. Tom 
Spates, more than anyone I know, is equipped 
for this dual job. 





RECREATION AND SPORTS FOR EMPLOYEES 
have long filled an important place in in- 
dustry. In our July-August issue, we asked 
for comments from industry on their pro- 
grams for sports. In ““What Price Recreation 
and Sports for Employees?’’, we evidently 
stirred a responsive note. The Canadian Porce- 
lain Company, Ltd., of Hamilton, Ontario, 
writes that they have 325 employees and 
sponsor a number of athletic and recreational 
activities. Mrs. Joan Crouch writes: *‘Of 
these, my impression is that the ball team 
does most to foster good plant-team spirit 
from the top brass right down to the lowliest 
sweeper. Men are not hired because they can 
play good ball; neither are our players ac- 
corded any special privileges. Players are 
plant-wide selected. We might have a gradu- 
ate ceramic engineer playing field with a 
Japanese from the cleaning table. In uniform, 
every man is as good as his playing. All 
barriers are down. We find the ball park is a 
fine place to renew acquaintances with old 
employees. Often a useful worker, who for 
some reason or other left his job with us, will 
use the occasion for a hiring interview. Old 
timers on pension keep a lively interest in 
their company through the games.”’ 

Another comment comes from Eber Jern- 
berg who is Personnel Director of David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Rec- 
reation is managed through the Employees 
Social Activity Committee, ‘‘which operates 
with a free hand under the personnel pro- 
gram."’ The program includes bowling, golf 
and other sports, as well as chartered busses 
to carry employees to big league baseball in 
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Chicago, professional hockey games, music 
festivals, and, not least, the annual picnic. 
The employees themselves contribute to the 
fund which is used in the promotion of such 
events. It is matched dollar for dollar by the 
company. 

There is much good will that can be 
fostered through effective encouragement of 
employees’ social and athletic activities. Are 
you making full use of this means of improv- 
ing employee relations? 


THe NEw AMERICAN Society FoR Pgr- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION had its second an- 
nual convention in Detroit last June The new 
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president is Joseph P. Bell, Director of Labor 
Relations, Acme Visible Records, Inc., Chicago. 
The vice president is Leonard J. Smith of 
Lightolier, Inc., Jersey City; the secretary, 
Mary E. Hopkins, Personnel Director of Ajax 
Iron Works, Corry, Pennsylvania; and the 
treasurer is Harry H. Willett, Personnel Di- 
rector, The Cleveland Cap and Screw Co. 
A Board of Directors of eighteen members 
was installed, members serving three-year 
overlapping terms. Walter C. Mason, the 
retiring president, spoke on the subject ‘The 
Future in Personnel Administration.”’ I think 
you will find much of interest in this address. 
Walter's business address is 6800 Grant Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 5. 





PERSONALITIES... 


PERSONALITIES FURNISH THE MATERIAL for 
a study of life. I have told you from month 
to month something about personalities I 
have known in industrial personnel. Dick 
Jones—H. W. Jones to you, General Manager 
of Industrial Relations for the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company in Philadelphia—shifted over to 
personnel at about the same time that I did, 
more than fifteen years ago. His quiet success 
is a fine example for the young man who 
wants to know what opportunity lies in the 
personnel field. 

Atlantic is an integrated oil company— 
producing, manufacturing, transporting and 
marketing petroleum and its products. Dick 
Jones set about tailoring his department so 
that it could provide this widespread organi- 
zation with the best possible staff assistance 
and service on personnel administration. His 
background and training made him search 
for and find the most efficient and economical 
means of supplying the needed services. 

Born in Ambler, Pennsylvania, some 
forty plus years ago, Dick got his early train- 
ing at the William Penn Charter School. 
From there he went to M.I.T. where he was 
awareded a B.S. in Chemical Engineering 
Practice in 1926. He joined Atlantic's Re- 
search and Development Department that 
same year and worked in various engineering 
capacities. In 1931, he took a leave of absence 





from Atlantic to return to M.I.T. as the 
Francis Wright Fabyan Fellow in Business 
Administration. 

Dick revitalized the Industrial Relations 
Department when he took it over in 1935. 

When collective bargaining became a 
more important activity, Dick sold his top 
management on the sound idea that line 
management people should handle the actual 
bargaining. The reasoning? They were the 
ones who had to live with the agreements 
and make them work. His department 
supplies the bargaining tools—in the form ot 
detailed background material and current 
data—to the various members of manage- 
ment who are appointed to bargaining com- 
mittees, and representatives of his department 
serve as advisers to the committees. 

Between 1941 and 1946 Dick was lent 
by Atlantic to the Training Within Industry 
branch of the War Manpower Commission. 
He served as District Director for the Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware District and later 
as Regional Director for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware. Once again his organiz- 
ing and administrative talents came into full 
play. 

Back with Atlantic after the war, Dick 
took up the problems of an expanded Atlantic 
and his original goal of building and main- 
taining sound relationships between manage- 
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ment and workers. In 1947 he was made 
General Manager of Industrial Relations for 
the Company. Perhaps his philosophy of how 
industrial relations people should work is 
best summed up in a statement he made to 
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his staff: ‘“Think of yourselves as consultants 
and of the line organization as your clients. 
They are your ‘bread and butter’. Your job 
is to get them to do what's right for them to 
do—and to make them like it." 





Tg Scuoot or Harp Knocks is the only 
way to learn a good many things. At least, 
that is the way in which I learned that 
personnel is a purely service function and 
that the most effective personnel job is done 
when the personnel staff can help the line 
executives and supervisors do their job better 
—instead of trying to do it for them. Praise 
is always welcome, but it is especially pre- 
cious when it comes from a source whose 
authority stands high. Glenn Gardiner of 
Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, New 
Jersey, is: such an authority. He wrote re- 
cently, “Personnel Journal is, in my estima- 
tion, doing a real service if it emphasizes the 
fact that personnel people should work 
through the line supervisor. Supervisors feel 


very strongly about being by-passed, which 
happens in spite of our best efforts.” 





UsING OLDER WORKERS EFFECTIVELY is a 
problem which is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. The Civil Service Assembly Newsletter calls 
attention to the Conference on Aging which 
has been called by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration at the request of the President. 
“Since more than one-third of the people are 
now forty-five years of age and older, it is 
necessary to make some fundamental changes 
in employment policies, pension plans, utili- 
zation of individual skills, and adjustment of 
jobs and salaries as an alternative to release 
or premature retirement.’’ Attention was 
called in our last issue to the report on this 
subject prepared for the New York Personnel 
Administration Association by a committee 
of which Eileen Ahern was chairman. 





Wao reaps your Hanpsooxs? Willard 
Tomlison, Management Consultant, writes 
the following interesting comments on em- 
ployee handbooks. 


That employee manual of yours looks 
good. Snappy cartoons, bright colors, and 
‘plain-talk’ sentences. No wonder you give a 
copy to each worker with pride. 

But do they read it? Do they absorb 
what you want them to know? 

It's easy to find out. 

All you have to do is to develop five 
or ten questions based on the content of your 
Handbook—just ordinary questions of fact. 
Then try them out on the next ten employees 
who enter your office. 

Unless your people are all bookworms, 
our guess is that the answers you get will 
be well under 50% correct. 

How can you improve the situation? 

That is not so difficult, either. 

Make it Worth Their While to Read Your 
Handbook. 

One way to do this is to plan a Quiz 
Program. Get a popular employee for Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies and work up 150 to 200 
questions about your business drawn mostly 
from the company Handbook. Announce 
prizes in advance—tickets to ‘‘South Pa- 
cific,"’ the World Series, a Big Game, met- 
chandise or just plain cash. But plan a lively 
evening, with music if possible. You may 
pattern the affair after Break the Bank or 
Double or Nothing. Announce your contest 
well ahead of time and get ready for a run on 
the Personnel Department for extra copies of 
the Handbook. As a matter of fact, your 
objective will be reached before the contest 
is finished . . . if the experience of others is 
a safe guide. 

One evening for supervisors and another 
for clerks and operators might be best. Aside 
from the information they pick up, a good 
time will be had by all. 


Wd May 





Management, even in smaller companies, is let- 
ting the union monopolize the attention of the 
worker. In many organizations there is no com- 
munication between management and worker. 
Here the author states the problem and illustrates 
how one company solved it—and licked the union 
in doing it. 


Telling Your Story to 
Your Employees 


By Corning White, Management Consultant 


up a conversation, ‘how's the food in the company cafeteria?"’ 
**All right, I guess. But the prices is terrible."’ 

“But they're less than regular lunch room prices, aren't they?’’ I continued. 

“Well, yes,’’ she answered hesitantly, ‘‘but too high just the same, what with 
all the other things a girl has to spend her money for."’ 

‘*You think the company should charge less, then?’’ 

“Sure I do. The union organizer who talked to us outside the gate last week 
says the company’s making plenty on the cafeteria."’ 

This concern has just under 1,000 employees in the plant, mostly young women. 
Its wage rates are the highest in its industry. Management has gone all-out to give 
the girls every possible break in working conditions, recreation facilities and bene- 
fits. 

Millie doesn’t know this. The union organizer told her, too, that she and the 
other girls ought to be getting some of the $1,000,000 a year that the company spends 
on advertising. Millie agrees. She hasn't the faintest idea of the relation of adver- 
tising to sales, of sales to production quotas, or of production quotas to her own job. 


Miva I asked one of the girls on the assembly line with whom I'd struck 


Miuxurz Has Never Sgen THE PRESIDENT 


Now the president of Millie’s company is genuinely interested in the welfare 
of his workers. But the union organizer tells Millie the president is a mean old so- 
and-so. She’s never seen the president, neither has her foreman, who's never been 
told much more about the company’s problems that Millie has. 

True, Millie sometimes reads the company’s house organ. But that’s mainly 
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about who's engaged to whom, who had a baby and who's expecting, when and 
where the next picnic or smoker is to be held and similar chit-chat. 

The point I'm getting at is this: not just many, but millions of American workers 
don’t know the elementary facts about the businesses and the problems of the com- 
panies they work for and even less about business generally and if you think that 
male workers are better informed than women workers, you're dead wrong—they're 
not. 

Business in general has become aware of this situation, particularly of the op- 
portunities it offers to left-wing agitators and other self-seeking individuals or 
groups. Many alert and progressive managements are constantly seeking to keep 
their employees informed by supplying facts and figures; they are always doing what 
they can to sell the rank-and-file workers, both men and women, on the honesty and 
fairness of management. 

For business as a whole this is not a difficult problem. Most of this country’s 
businesses are small businesses which employ less than 500 workers in each plant. 
In fact these small businesses account for over 95% of all business concerns. But 500 
or fewer workers can be just as ill-informed or mis-informed as 10,000 workers in 
one plant, and often they are. 


Wuat THE Worxgrs Don’t KNow 


In the course of a meeting held recently by the management of a small company 
to explain their problems and policies to their workers, the workers asked these 
questions and made these comments, which shows how little they knew about their 
own company and its policies: 

1. Why should the company have to make profits? 
2. What have profits to do with jobs? 
3. Why does the company have to be so secretive about the new products it’s 
paying so much to develop? 
. Why does the company need profits for expansion? Why can't it just borrow 
from a bank? 
. In Russia the workers own the companies. That way, they're better off 
than we are. 
. We ought to have socialism like in England, so a working man could buy 
everything cheaper. 
7. The Taft-Hartley law was passed to break the unions and make slaves of 
us working guys. 

In general, workers aren't serious readers. Some never even read their own 
union publications. Millions never read beyond the headlines of newspaper stories 
dealing with industrial subjects. Their main source of information about their 
company and about business generally is the talk of their union leaders, or if they 
are not organized, by union agitators. 

Although some labor leaders are well-educated, brilliant men, local union offi- 
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cers and particularly small-time organizers, often are ill-informed. And of course the 
radicals intentionally mislead the workers, while the more conservative leaders 
often do so unintentionally. 

It’s the small company that constitutes the barrier to a better understanding 
between management and labor. Labor organizers have concentrated on the big 
companies. But because practically all of these are now organized the organizers are 
now working on the labor force of small business. 


SMALLER COMPANIES ARE IN DANGER 


Unfortunately, the managements of small and medium size companies in general 
are not alert to, or even interested in, what is happening. Their ill-informed workers 
are ripe for unionization and for the absorption of subversive propaganda. But 
managements don't realize, in spite of the number of strikes in small companies, 
that they're sitting on a powder keg. 

Less than half of the small and medium size companies appear to consider the 
handling of their workers of sufficient importance to utilize the services of a trained 
personnel man. 

In fact, the thinking of most small company managements about labor relations 
hasn't changed much. Few employers have given any thought to the problem of 
getting their side of the industrial story across to their workers. Most of them are 
resentfully resigned to letting union organizers villify them without any attempt 
at rebuttal. They have no realization whatever of their responsibility to give their 
workers at least some information about their own business and its problems. Yet, 
every worker, regardless of the size of the company is interested in knowing: 

1. What the company’s end products are, how they're used, and why they're 
good. 
. How they're priced and distributed. 
. How the company’s sales affect employment. 
. In general, what the competition is. 
. What steps the company is taking to hold and improve its position—i.e., 
its research, if any, its advertising, and its plans for expansion. 
. How its sales dollar is distributed. 
7. What its personnel policies are regarding wages, job security, seniority, 
promotions, working conditions, benefits, etc. 
. The basic provisions of the union contract, if there is one. 
g. The worker's individual rights in relation both to the union and the com- 


pany. 


Two-way CoMMUNICATION NEEDED 


Some of this information workers can pick up haphazardly in very small com- 
panies. But when a company has a labor force of 100 or more workers, there's real 
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need for organized, systematic, two-way communication between management and 
men. 

For example, the union leaders are conducting a virulent campaign against the 
Taft-Hartley act. They call it a ‘‘slave-labor act;’’ they tell the workers they should 
work for the act's repeal. Under this act, which the union leaders bitterly assail 
and flagrantly misrepresent to the workers, labor has substantially increased its 
earnings and strengthened its position. True, the Taft-Hartley law makes the leaders 
more responsible to their members than in the past. And that’s the principal reason 
for these attacks. The leaders just don’t want to be responsible to anybody. The big 
companies are telling their workers the truth about this basic labor law. But thou- 
sands of small and medium companies are not. 

What should management—the management of small and medium size com- 
panies say to their workers? And how can they say it? Whether you operate a machine 
shop employing only 50 workers or a plant employing 500, you have a responsibility 
for seeing to it that they have a correct understanding of the importance of their 
jobs, of your attitude and policies affecting them, and of at least a few elementary 
facts about business in general—such, for example, as why you have to make a 
profit. 


Meetinc a Union Drive 


What can be done is well illustrated by the action of the management of a small 
company employing fewer than 100 workers when it was faced by a union drive. 
The method employed to defeat the union drive by telling management's side of the 
story cannot, perhaps, be used in the same way in larger plants but the principle is 
sound and it could be adapted to meet the broader and more complex problems of 
management and worker relations encountered in the larger plants. 

This is the story as told by one of the executives of the company: 

When we learned that a labor union was romancing our employees and trying 
to make it appear that there was a general demand for union representation, it was 
hard for us to imagine what possible advantages our people could be led to expect 
from a union. Our company has been in business a long time, has a fine reputation 
and is considered something of a leader in better employee relations in our industry. 
We pay the highest wages in our industry, Christmas and year-end bonuses, have a 
liberal vacation policy, a group life plan and, in general, provide excellent working 
conditions. In fact, in our opinion, we have done everything possible for the workers 
consistent with sound operation. What more could a union hope to win for them? 
Our conclusion—which didn’t make our problem any easier—was that the union 
wanted to organize us to have an ‘‘achievement’’ to point to in organizing other 
companies. They could say, ‘look what we did for the . . . employees; we can do 
the same for you.” 

Faced with the urgent situation and convinced that union organization of our 
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company would not be for the best interests of either our employees or the company, 
we discussed the matter with various people we thought might help us. It was our 
attorneys who came up with the suggestion that we talk with each of our workers 
in person, one by one. Obviously, they pointed out, our employees either did not 
know or did not realize how well off they were. They may have been misinformed 
or misled by organizers as to what the company could afford to do for them. Give 
them the true facts on which they could decide intelligently and we could look 
forward with confidence to their verdict. 


1§ Minutes Given Eacn Empioyge 


This reasoning made sense; but then arose the problem of how the plan was to 
be carried out. A mass meeting was ruled out because of our wish to avoid any 
possible chance for a show of violence. Our people were not to be intimidated or 
coerced if we could help it. Furthermore, a mass meeting would not make it possible 
for individuals—especially the more timid ones—to raise questions that might be 
in their minds and have them answered to their satisfaction. Most of them would 
not want to make themselves conspicuous, either on the side of the union or of the 
company, and least of all until they had made up their minds. 

So it was decided that the General Manager should talk with every worker 
personally, face to face across his desk. A schedule was made up, allowing each man 
fifteen minutes. The supervisor of every department was notified of the day and hour 
each man under him was to appear. Since there was no third party or witness present 
at any interview, the worker could ask any questions he liked without fear of having 
his ‘‘attitude’’ reported either to his fellow workers or to the union organizers. 
Too, after the interviews there was none of the confusion and argument that might 
have resulted if two at a time had been talked with and couldn't afterwards agree 
on what they had been told. 

Before the interviews, the manager prepared a written statement, based on actual 
facts and figures, of advantages enjoyed by company employees in comparison with 
the situation in other similar businesses, many of which were organized. Costs and 
overhead figures, together with profit figures that could be proven, were put out 
face up on the table so that each man could be convinced he was getting the complete 
and true picture just as his co-workers got it. 


AMAZED BY Empiorezs’ IGNORANCE 


Even though in the past we had given out our operational figures quite openly, 
it was amazing how union organizers had managed to befuddle the workers and give 
them absurd ideas about unreasonably large company profits. Not a single employee 
knew the company’s actual net profit. Few had much idea of overhead. Only one or 
two could say within 50% what it cost the company to produce an item. Few had 
any idea of the company’s investment in machinery and equipment, of its taxes or 
its insurance and fuel costs. Ten percent knew the cost of lumber, which is our main 
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raw material, but practically none realized the cost of maintaining clean and pleasant 
working conditions. 

As is usual in such situations, the union had held forth to the workers the 
likelihood of securing higher wages. Many of the rates proposed were ridiculous 
and patently impossible. When the question of wages was in the worker's mind, as 
it almost always was, the manager showed exactly what the union-promised increase 
would do to costs. . . that our product would be priced right out of the market. . . 
that this, rather than benefitting the employee, would reduce production and eventu- 
ally cost jobs. It was explained in elementary terms and with the figures on the table 
why the company could not afford to operate long in the red. The people understood 
when red-figure operation was brought home to them in terms of their own personal 
affairs and what could happen to them if they spent more than they earned. 

Another union promise was five paid holidays a year! How that was made to 
sound new and wonderful to our workers I'll never understand, because it was easy 
enough to show that we in this particular plant were already enjoying the equivalent 
of more than five a year. ‘‘Don’t we pay you for Christmas?’’ the manager asked. 
The answer, of course, was ‘‘Yes."’ ‘“Then how about New Year's, the Fourth of 
July, Labor Day and Decoration Day?’’ The answer was always the same—‘‘Yes."’ 

The propaganda about company profits was harder to handle, but not much. 
It seems that the organizers had been grossly exaggerating our profits, minimizing 
labor's ‘‘take'’ and creating doubt about the company’s fairness with its workers. 


On this one we produced CPA figures showing that 60% of our total production 
cost was paid out to labor. The workers, having been misinformed, were surprised. 

Finally, the organizers had promised that if they won they would get for our 
people a 45 hour week with the present 47} hour pay. This, of course, was practically 
equivalent to increased wages and was countered with facts about the effect of in- 
creased costs on sales, the disadvantage to them in high and low spots of employ- 
ment, the importance of having demand and production in balance, etc. 


Company Gets Bic Votre or ConFIDENCE 


Other misunderstandings arising from the individual's lack of accurate informa- 
tion, or from misleading statements purposely spread by union organizers, were 
cleared up in the same candid fashion. In every individual case the manager invited 
the worker to get off his chest anything about our operations that he didn’t under- 
stand or that was bothering him. In passing, it should be noted that such procedure 
is quite proper under the Taft-Hartley act, whereas, under the old Wagner act em- 
ployers were severely restricted in what they could say to their employees. With 
the official figures right before him, the manager was able to convince practically 
every worker who came to the conference with anything like an open mind—who 
was willing to be shown. The vote when taken was 87 against a union to 20 in favor. 





A survey of personnel department costs made 
several years ago showed a wide variation in the 
cost of keeping employee records between com- 
panies in the same industry. The difference was 
more than two to one between the most efficient 
and the least efficient. Here is a ‘‘case history”’ 
of how one company reduced the cost of keeping 
employee records in the personnel department. 


Reducing the Cost of 
Keeping Personnel Records 


By Roger M. Hoffman, Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, Loft Candy Corporation. 


n these days of cutting overhead costs to the bone, many Personnel Directors are 
getting the jump on the game by making complete analyses of their procedures 
and routines with the object of eliminating useless forms, records and reports. 

This in turn would provide a cushion against taking on additional duties without 
increasing the personal staff or, in some cases, with a smaller staff. The method used 
by the Loft Candy Corporation is an example of how such an analysis can be made 
and what results may be expected. 

Bertram R. Crane, Loft Director of Personnel, became aware of the need for a 
study of personnel procedures, particularly record-keeping, when he foresaw addi- 
tional duties being assigned to the Personnel Department with no increase in staff. 
Mr. Crane was in a good position to see what the future held since his is an officer 
of the Company in addition to his labor relations and personnel responsibilities. 
The responsibility for making the survey was assigned to an Assistant Personnel 
Director who had had wide experience in all aspects of personnel management. 

The first step in the analysis was to review all position descriptions of jobs in 
the Personnel Department in order to locate each report form and record used. After 
a list of these forms was compiled every member of the personnel staff was inter- 
viewed and, where necessary, process and flow charts were prepared to give a clearer 
picture of the procedures involved. When duplicating and unnecessary work was 
identified recommendations for correction were brought to the attention of the 
Director of Personnel. 

The result of the survey is shown in the following list of forms, records and 
reports eliminated or simplified. 
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1. Eliminated individual keysort record for one thousand retail employees. The 
information contained on this record was also found on an individual Kardex record. 
The keysort record was used once a month to prepare a turnover report, the informa- 
tion for which could be found elsewhere. In eliminating this record, it made available 
thirty-five percent of a clerk's time for use on other duties. 

2. Simplified monthly turnover report. Previous turnover reports contained ten items, 
some of which were duplicated. The new report was reduced to four basic items 
which satisfied the needs of all interested parties. In addition, the preparation time 
was cut more than half, saving four hours of clerical time per month. 

3. Simplified monthly report of salary changes. Previously a seven page tabular re- 
port, distributed to eleven offices, was prepared. Study showed that the distribution 
could be reduced to four offices and that instead of complete reports each month, 
change sheets would suffice. Then twice a year complete tables would be issued and 
changes posted thereto each month. One day a month in clerical time was thus uti- 
lized on other work. 

4. Eliminated daily absentee report. The industrial nurse each day would type a 
list of the employees who reported their absences by ‘phone. This report was then 
transmitted (a distance of fifteen feet) to the Director of Personnel. Since the basic 
record was maintained by the nurse and was readily available, the report was elimi- 
nated as duplicated effort. It gave the nurse fifteen extra minutes a day to spend on 
medical duties. 

5- Eliminated weekly accident report. The information contained on this report was 
identical with that shown on a monthly consolidated report. The elimination of the 
weekly report saved fifteen minutes of clerical time each week. 

6. Eliminated individual report for each employee's absence of four days or less. Pre- 
viously, an individual slip was prepared and filed in the personnel folder of the 
employee. Also the same information was recorded on an individual record card by 
the nurse. Since the dispensary and the personnel record office are adjacent, this was 
a duplicated and unnecessary record. As a result of eliminating it, the nurse was 
able to save a full day each month for use in more important matters pertaining to 
the dispensary. 

7. Eliminated monthly summary report of physical examinations given. This same 
information was shown on another more detailed report and by eliminating it fifteen 
minutes a month were saved. 

8. Reduced the amount of information shown on personnel control card. Previously a 
large amount of data was transposed in longhand from basic personnel documents 
to these cards. Since each employee has an individual personnel folder which con- 
tains the entire employment history, substantiated by authorizing documents, the 
control cards were limited in their use. Consequently, their main value rested in use 
as a tickler file, as a quick reference for job and salary changes and as a means of 
recording warnings. Because most of the factory jobs are unskilled and semi-skilled 
there is no occasion to use the control cards as a skills index. By eliminating the 
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recording of personal and background data, the control cards still serve their primary 
function. The resultant saving is a half hour a day in clerical time. 

9. Eliminated daily census report. A daily report had been prepared, showing the 
number of people actually working in the plant. The figures were broken down de- 
partmentally by males and females as well as direct and indirect labor. Investigation 
showed that this information was being compiled in another department in the 
company. To avoid this duplication of effort, the report compiled by the Personnel 
Department was eliminated. A copy of the report prepared elsewhere now comes to 
the Personnel Department. The daily saving is one-half hour in clerical time. The 
saving is even greater in the operating departments because several reports required 
of supervisors were eliminated. 

Soon after these changes had been accomplished, the Personnel Department 
assumed additional duties. An agreement with the factory union now requires periodic 
reviews of wage rates until maximum rates have been reached. This means that it is 
now necessary for the Personnel Department to maintain tickler files on thirteen 
hundred production workers, to request supervisors to obtain work evaluations, and 
to prepare authorizations for increases for the Payroll Department. At the same time 
this was happening to the factory workers, welfare plans were being installed for 
the thousand store employees. Again the Personnel Department was charged with 
the responsibility for setting up the administrative machinery so that the plans 
would work smoothly. Additional records had to be maintained and personnel 
trained in how to handle claims. 

Normally, these additional responsibilities would call for additions to the 
personnel staff. However, due to advance planning by the Director of Personnel, 
this was not necessary because of the savings in time resulting from the analysis of 
existing procedures. Moreover, personnel records are completely up-to-date and are 
in condition to furnish the information which is so often requested of Personnel 
Departments on short notice. 

The experience at Loft shows what can be done to eliminate the waste and 
duplicated efforts found in many Personnel Departments. It is an easy way to show 
top executives that a Personnel Department can trim its sails and at the same time 
assume additional responsibilities without increasing its budget. 





The employer who appreciates and respects his 
employees is well on the way to earning their 
loyalty. The responsibilities of leadership include 
the necessity of showing appreciation of fellow 
workers. The dignity of the individual is a para- 
mount consideration of good management. 


Employees and Management— 
Working Together. 


By Pauline George Stitt, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


wo outstanding recognized needs in the world today are the need for enlight- 

ened leadership and the need for safeguarding democracy. The two are closely 

related. They are not just fancy ‘‘Fourth of July’’ words to be dusted off each 
year when we shake out the flag on the front porch and drag out the ice cream 
freezer. Nor are they merely words for political orators. They are the stuff of daily 
existence. If leadership is to be dynamic and enlightened, and if democracy is to be 
real and tangible, they have to be felt in daily life, in home life and in that place 
where so many American men and women spend the bulk of their time—the great 
American office and shop. 

The employer who sees himself as his employees’ leader is already one good 
step along the right direction. Unlike the chap who thinks of himself as his em- 
ployees’ “‘superior’’, the leader has put his foot a step forward toward progress 
instead of standing with that foot planted on his employees’ chest. 

Albert Schweitzer has said that great men have recognized problems rather than 
finding the solutions for them. The boss who has something of greatness about him 
will be recognizing problems, new fields to conquer, new places to pioneer. His 
leadership will stimulate his employees to use their own individuality in finding 
the solutions to these problems. Each employee will be recognized as a source of 
force, imagination and skill. The good boss will recognize these qualities and draw 
on them. Certain outstanding American generals and several of the earlier leaders 
of American industry have openly acknowledged that they credit their personal 
success to the fact that they had sense enough to surround themselves with people 
who knew more than they did. 


THe Qua.ity or LEADERSHIP 


The employer's contributions are his ability to select good staff and to bring 
torth talent from them. In addition to that he must have courage, when all the facts 
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are in, to take the responsibility for final decisions whenever such decisions must 
be made. 

Such leadership does not discourage men from discussing an idea with others 
before taking that idea to the boss. Discussions would be encouraged. The old 
thought enters here that ‘‘two heads are better than one.’ Democracy encourages 
discussion. Democracy recognizes that there is more than one way to skin a cat nad 
that two men thinking together can produce a third cat-skinning method better 
than either had contrived alone. The real boss likes to hear these third cat-skinning 
methods. He has a mind of his own, too, and probably could have thought up 
method 1 or method 2, but he likes to hear method 3 for that method evolved from 
the magic of minds working together—and that is the magic of progress. 

The real boss gives his employees a chance to talk, not because he is following 
a book of etiquette or a manual that promises to make him a whale of a success, 
but because he has picked a skilled employee and respects that employee and wants 
to hear what he has to say. They don’t see things the same way always, but the boss 
has vision—and clear vision includes more than one viewpoint. 

The employee likes this freedom of communication with a leader. There is 
dignity and democracy in a fair exchange of ideas and he pours his best into this 
channel of communication. When he is pouring his thoughts and feelings into such 
constructive channels, he is no longer bottled up and obliged to effervesce out into 


the futile extravagance of carping gossip with other employees. 

The real leader has genuine problems to be solved. He sees the challenges of 
life. These are the challenges he presents to his employees. He sees so many things 
that need to be done in the world that he senses the shortness of human life in the 
face of mankind's problems. He has more than enough genuine problems to present 
to his employees, so he would never stoop to setting up clay pigeons and fake assign- 
ments. 


SHow Your APPRECIATION 


The real boss is generous with appreciation. Empty praise is not for him, but 
he knows that no pay envelope, no promotion, no other external factor can ever 
mean as much to a man as being sincerely appreciated. It is not by chance that one of 
the best known Bible quotations is ‘‘Well done thou good and faithful servant!’’ The 
passage is well known and affectionately remembered because it strikes tender re- 
sponsiveness in every human heart. 

In order to be really effective in living, and in work which makes up such a 
large part of living, every human being needs a good amount of poise and of emo- 
tional maturity. Fortunately modern psychiatry has been able to point out factors 
which are needed to build a sturdy emotional maturity. The factors are few and are 
simple, but they are just as indispensable to a person’s emotional well-being and 
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strength as oxygen, water, sleep and food are to his physical life. These basic human 
needs include: (1) man’s need to be respected; (2) the need to be wanted; (3) to 
belong; (4) to have an opportunity to acquire a sense of accomplishment; and (5) 
to be loved. 

To apply these to employer-employee relationships, it means that: 


I. 


Each individual needs to be respected for what he does. A square peg may not 
be what the employer wants if he is in the round-hole business, but there 
is a place in life for good square pegs and the square peg is entitled to the 
dignity of having that fact recognized. 


. Human beings need to be wanted, not wanted just as a physical form to 


occupy a seat at a desk but to be wanted for their own individuality and 
the vigor that that individuality can contribute to the organization of 
which they are a part. 


. Each individual needs a sense of belonging to the group. In the working 


world this group consists of the people who make up the total organiza- 
tion. In general when the people in an organization speak of themselves 
collectively as ‘‘we’’ and mean everybody in the whole organization, it is 
a clue that there is a real vigor in the organization—a genuine esprit de 


corps. 


. Every person needs to have an opportunity to earn a deserved sense of ac- 


complishment. The good boss who is aware of this fundamental human need 
will do well to remember it, for it can be a source of advancement for the 
business organization while at the same time building emotionally mature 

and well-adjusted employees. ; 


. The last basic human need to consider is the need to be loved—which in this 


work-day situation may be taken to mean being thoroughly liked and 
enjoyed for one’s own individual qualities. The employee wants this satis- 
faction and so does the boss. Neither one wants people to talk and act as 
though they like him. They like to see some fondness shown but they 
have to be able to see that it is a genuine feeling and not just an act, if 
they are to get the good of it. Yes, the boss has this need just as much as 
the employee. That is the important thing to remember—all human beings, 
be they “‘boss’’ or ‘‘employee’’, have the same basic human needs. 


The recognition of these needs and a little thoughtful consideration of how to 
meet them can point the way not only to “how to get along with employees’ or 
‘how to get along with the boss’’, but how to get along with human beings in a 
way that does not exploit or deceive but will bring out the best that a man has to 


give. 





Three Short Articles 
1. CORPORATION CONDUCT 


The large corporation appears to be here to stay—Some advice on how to get 
advancement in a big company 


most to his success ina modern American corporation? On first thought, some 
would say intelligence, others ambition, and some might say the best talker 

comes out on top. 
In past generations many young men went to work for their neighbors. They 
stayed in their community where they knew their bosses and their bosses knew them 
and their families. Today, many young men secure positions with large, far-flung 


() all the traits and qualities in a man’s make-up, which one contributes the 


corporations. While their academic education may be good, they have little knowl- 
edge and experience about how to act and conduct themselves in a large modern 
business. An employee who finds himself bewildered and ‘‘bogged down’’ should 
observe and study not only his job performance, but also his ‘‘corporation conduct’’. 

If a person had the best qualities of Napoleon, Socrates, and Ghandi, he would 
go far in any organization. He would have drive, superior intelligence, and tolerance. 
But, if he did not have ‘corporation conduct,’’ he would be a failure. 

Then what is this ‘‘corporation conduct’’ and how can it be mastered? It is the 
ability to adjust one's attitude, thinking, and behavior to the character of the com- 
pany with whom he is working. Many young employees have become unhappy in 
their company jobs because they have not made this mental adjustment. Recently a 
smart young engineer resigned a job with a good future because he did not agree with 
the company’s personnel program. Actually that company had an outstanding em- 
ployee-relations record. He was too unbending in his attitude and did not give the 
company the respect its record deserved. 

Mature social ability is the most important of all traits. It will provide more rapid 
and greater success than any other single human trait. An employee who is walling, 
cooperative, loyal, receptive and malleable is welcomed with open arms by the present 
day American corporation. If a person has this attitude he has ‘‘corporation con- 
duct.”” 

Here are the specific reasons employers search for these qualities: 
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Willing: 


The employee who is willing gets the unusual and extra assignments, and thus 
the opportunity to display his ability. The boss knows there will be no grumbling 
and reluctance here. Naturally he likes this employee because he knows he is anxious 
to serve. There is nothing wrong with the philosophy of trying to please a superior. 
He wants to be pleased, and both will reap rewards. The person who accepts assign- 
ments with a sour expression and hesitation is chaining himself to his present desk. 
He had better get credit for doing the assignment by doing it pleasantly. When 
promotion time comes—which would you choose? 


Cooperative: 


This man gets along well with his fellow employees. He is courteous and con- 
siderate. He realizes that a third of his life is spent working, and he must make his 
contribution to the group happiness if he is to be happy, too. He is socially mature. 

The employer knows this man contributes to the organization's morale. This makes 
him worth more to the company than the gossiping, rumor-spreading person. Which 
would you select at promotion time? 


Loyal: 


This fellow is referred to as a ‘‘company man’’. Nothing shakes his faith in the 
company. He reads and learns all he can about his company from authentic sources 
and demonstrates his belief by expressing his faith and confidence. He gives his 
company due credit and has a positive viewpoint toward it. Compare this man with 
the suspicious, critical fellow whom the boss isn't sure he can count on. Which would 
you select at promotion time? 


Receptive: 


An open, absorbing mind is an asset to both employer and employee. A receptive 
person is easy to train. He learns faster and thus gets into productive work sooner, 
a mutual benefit. He accepts the things his supervisors tell him, remembers them, 
and follows instructions well. The receptive person is a pleasure to direct and guide 
because the boss knows he wants to learn. A rigid, stiff, argumentative employee 
is costly to the company because he learns slowly, is hard to handle, and is usually 
unhappy on his job. Which man would you select for the promotion? 


Malleable: 


This man permits himself to be molded into the type of material the company 
wants for future advancement. He realizes he cannot change the attitudes and charac- 
ter of the company, and that it is up to him to make the adjustment. He is adaptable 
to changing policies and conditions. He does not resist change merely because it 
is change. 

Of course, he respectfully offers opinions and suggestions, but gracefully adapts 
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himself to the final policy. By maintaining this attitude he is gaining ‘‘management 
stature’’. The opposite of this thinking is that of ‘‘I’m right and the world 
is wrong’’. A man who thinks that way lives in a world by himself and will stay 
there unless he sees the wisdom of being a ‘‘man among men’’. Which would you 
select for the promotion? 

“Corporation conduct"’ is a practical application of these attitudes. Through 
effort, they can be acquired, if they do not come natural. Any sound mind can be 
conditioned to think in these channels. A position may be maintained through task 
performance alone, but the forward thrust comes through having corporation conduct. 


2. JOB EVALUATION DISCUSSION 


Some thoughts on factors used in job evaluation; stimulated by previous dis- 
cussion of this subject. 


By L. Langstroth, Hawaii Employers Council, 
Honolulu. 


()% of the great fallacies in any approach to the problem of job evaluation is 


the belief that a given set of evaluation scales may be applied indiscriminately 

to any company. Many otherwise efficient plans have been weakened by this 
approach, because unless a plan is tailored specifically to the jobs of a particular 
company, false values and poor relationships between jobs are bound to result. 

How, then, should we attack the problem? First, by making a careful analysis 
and inventory of the functions and requirements of all the jobs to be considered. 
From this survey of functions we can start to determine what factors are necessary 
and thereby get better validity. 

Too often the wording of the degrees of the factors is nebulous, wordy, and 
subject to various interpretations. Such words as ‘‘some’’, ‘“‘slight’’, ‘‘moderate"’ 
and ‘‘considerable’’ are frequently used. What is Considerable, Moderate and Slight? 
No wonder we get all kinds of different unreliable answers by the raters when the 
factors are set up in such a manner. When these words are used they must be tied 
down—defined—so that they have meaning. 

The Working Conditions factor can be more generally objective than it com- 
monly is. Such items as dust, noise, vibration, temperature, relative humidity can 
all be accurately measured. Of course there are other things that enter into working 
conditions, but the factor based in part on such measurements will be more objective. 


Tue Cnorce or Facrors 


Again the choice of factors will be based on the functional requirements of the 
jobs considered ; this also will affect the weighting. If, for example, you were weight- 
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ing the factor of Accident and Health Hazards between a plant processing live 
ammunition and one packaging food, it wouldn't make much sense to give the same 
weighting in both cases. In many instances we find that while a certain factor may 
be given, say 10% of the total points, only 4 of the points are actually used. This 
shows artificial weighting and should be corrected. 

Most managements will agree that any policy which people work under should 
be understood by all concerned. Too frequently job evaluation becomes the ex- 
clusive tool of management. The cost of communicating the job evaluation plan 
through the line organization is, of course, time-consuming and costly, but this 
procedure is a must if you expect acceptance of the plan by the workers. 

The more factors used, the heavier the expense and the higher the original cost 
of the evaluation plan. C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University, points out quite con- 
clusively that a limited number of factors which have a high coefficient of correlation 
with the end results, gives as good relativity between jobs as does a large number of 
factors. Because of the high mathematical relationship between many factor ratings, 
the question might well be asked whether the same relativity between jobs can be 
obtained with the use of fewer factors? A review of one of our own job evaluation 
plans which covered some 10,000 employees and 350 different classifications showed 
that 5 of the factors used have very high coefficients of correlation. 


Top Levert EvarvatTions 


Executive, administrative, and professional positions can be evaluated. Such 
positions, however, require a great deal of detailed study with careful breakdowns 
in three or four major areas, depending on the activities of the business. Factors 
may be knowledge, experience and training, responsibilities, and authority for 
decisions. 

The Knowledge requirement will depend on the type of business the company is 
engaged in. For example, retail merchandising may require knowledge of advertising, 
public and customer-relations, personnel, accounting and financing, buying and 
selling, research and markets, or other factors applicable to the particular firm. 

Experience involves the minimum period of time required to train the average 
person for the position. Training may be required in several subordinate positions or 
inter-departmental positions. Excellent results have been obtained without this 
factor. The time limit in given cases involves much ‘“‘guesstimating’’. However, 
some companies prefer it. 

Responsibilities—Each item of the position description should be checked to 
determine the amount and nature of the responsibilities applicable to it. The probable 
frequency of failure to assume responsibility must be given serious consideration, as 
this can mean additional costs or losses to the Company. Also the probable assump- 
tion of responsibility, which means additional gains for the Company, should be 
considered. Be sure the position is accountable for such gains or losses. 

Decisions—Determine in one’s own mind a course of action which will mean a 
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gain or loss for the Company. Determine the complexity of the decisions required; 
whether it will require independent initiative and judgment, or is limited by rules, 
regulations or precedents. 

By factor comparing these findings on a percentage method, goo? cesults have 
been obtained. 


3. ECONOMICAL ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


A revealing attitude survey of employees need not “‘cost a fortune.” Here’s 
a story of one made for about 30¢ per person, together with a summary of the 
findings. 


By P. B. NIBECKER, Rear Admiral, USN Com- 
mander, New York, Naval Shipyard. 


n attitude survey was conducted recently in the New York Naval Shipyard, 
A Admiral Nibecker writes us, ‘‘at a cost of approximately 30¢ per employee— 
and at little or no sacrifice in the results yielded insofar as employee opinions 

were concerned on the questions put to them’’. 

The Admiral had read an article ‘‘What Do Your Workers Think"’ in the Febru- 
ary issue of Personnel Journal. ‘‘) noted particularly,’’ he says, “‘the statement that 
the average cost of a survey was placed at $3.00 per employee. While there is no 
doubt of the value of attitude surveys,’’ he continued, “‘such a cost could be pro- 
hibitive to many companies and Government agencies whose budgets for such matters 
are necessarily limited. 

**We effected economies by utilizing the services of the Industrial Relations staff 
to draw up the questions, having the questionnaire distributed and returned by mail, 
using existing IBM facilities to tabulate the results (22 of the 25 questions could be 
so tabulated), and by close supervision of all operations. 

“I am enclosing a copy of the ‘Shipworker’, our Shipyard newspaper, which 
contains a complete tabulation of answers and comments. The survey has already 
yielded sizable dividends as a result of a series of changes made to eliminate or reduce 
indicated sources of employee irritation and dissatisfaction.”’ 

A second opinion questionnaire was mailed out soon after the first, to get 
employees’ views on some of the specific problems uncovered by the first survey. 
We note that employees were asked not to sign their question sheets. This doubtless 
had something to do with the excellent returns, which were better than 55%. 


**Poor SupERvision’’ Emprorees’ MAIn GriPE 


Question 22 of the 25-question survey said: ‘‘If you have any pet gripe or beef 
about your job in the shipyard, please tell us about it now.’’ Seventy percent of 
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the respondents took advantage of the invitation. Of these, 14.5% mentioned poor 
supervision. Another 11% (and these were the two biggest percentages) complained 
of ‘‘favoritism’’, which might also be laid partly at the door of supervisors. 

While on the subject of gripes, personnel directors will be interested in the 
complete list. After poor supervision and favoritism, the next most frequently men- 
tioned ‘‘beef’’ concerned bus transportation: 8.7% mentioned it. Then came pro- 
motional opportunities (6.5%), job insecurity (4.8%), efficiency rating system 
(4.8%), veteran preference (4.8%), pay (2.8%), food and food services (2.4%). 
Miscellaneous gripes were aired by 21.1%. 

Says ‘“The Shipworker’’: ‘The greatest number of complaints were directed at 
supervisors. Many . . . were critical of the supervisors’ ability to handle people, 
their knowledge, their friendliness, their willingness to help employees, and their 
favoritism. 

“Quite a number expressed the feeling that there are too many supervisors. The 
replies indicate that supervisors from top to bottom have a big job ahead to convince 
employees that they know their stuff; that they apply the principles of good human 
relations in their daily dealings with their subordinates; that they assign efficiency 
ratings without favoritism, and make selections for promotion on the basis of merit 
rather than favoritism.'’ Some of the answers to this gripe question, says the ‘‘Ship- 
worker’’, should have been written on asbestos paper. 

It’s not surprising that when employees answered another question, ‘‘What 
single change would you like to have made in the shipyard in order to make it a 
better place in which to work?"’, they asked for action in connection with the subjects 
of their gripes—and almost identically in the same order and percentages. 

Employees were asked whether they welcomed the opportunity to express their 
ideas and feelings to the management by answering the questionnaire. Only 2.7% 
said they didn’t know, or that they thought the survey was silly. Better than 97% 
thought the project either good or excellent. More than 95% of those who replied 
said that they had worked previously for some employer other than the government, 
indicating that they know what's going on in private industry. 

One of the questions asked was, ‘“‘What is there about your job or working 
conditions in the yard that gives you the most satisfaction."’ ‘‘Pride in work’’ was 
named by 17%; fringe benefits (annual and sick leave, holidays, retirement, etc.) 
by 13.4%. But, as always, there were jokers among those present. Some said ‘‘quit- 
ting time’’—others answered “‘pay day’’. There is no question in our minds of the 
value of an attitude survey made by mail. And it’s cost was trifling compared to 
some figures we have seen. 





Effective two-way communication between em- 
ployer and employee is recognized as one of the 
foremost problems of industry today. This is a 
chapter from a book to be published this Fall by 
Harper & Brothers, ‘‘Communication Within In- 
dustry’’. It is based on the experience of Esso 
Standard Oil Company. 


Communication Within 
Industry—Fundamentals of 
a Satisfactory Program 


By Raymond W. Peters, Head, Employee Rela- 
tions Research, Esso Standard Oil Company. 


service, grievance procedures, thrift plans, and vacations contribute to the 

creation of environments in which good communication can flourish. No 
single over-all program, however, was found to cover all situations which might 
confront management in improving communication. Each company, in fact each 
company unit, must tailor its own program to fit existing conditions. 


( a PLACES TO WORK, BENEFIT PLANS, INSURANCE, JOB EVALUATION, MEDICAL 


SecuRE MANAGEMENT’s RECOGNITION 


As a first step, it is necessary for management to see how lack of good communi- 
cation constitutes a problem. The seriousness of the problem must also be appraised. 
If such a problem exists, the evidence is clear—strikes, employee misconceptions or 
prejudices, emotional reactions, low production, and other storm signals. Manage- 
ment should recognize a profit potential in a good communication program and the 
need for giving intelligent creative thought to determining its objectives, methods 
and materials, and seeing the project through. It must above all else be willing to 
communicate with employees and their unions. 


Deve.Lop THE ProGrRamM 


Once management is aware that it has a problem, it may develop a realistic 
program by taking these steps: 
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Get the Facts. What do employees want to know? How is their morale? What do 
they think? Answers to these and similar questions will provide a starting point 
from which management can present its policies and purposes in the light of the 
worker's self-interest. Going directly to supervisors and employees for their ideas 
and suggestions is worthwhile. A well-planned, fact-finding study (attitude survey 
or interviewing program) almost always points out a clear and concise route to be 
followed. Meetings with employees in conferences, group meetings, or forums where 
their opinions may be solicited are good methods to ensure that the ultimate ap- 
proach to the employee will be realistic. 

Be Sincere and Constructive. Management must keep the welfare of employees at 
heart. Employees are quick to spot attitudes of insincerity. In the matter of 
grievances, it is important to avoid confusing them, attacking their motives, or 
criticizing their unions. The story should be told frankly and honestly, or not at all. 

Put the Company on Record. Policies, procedures, benefits, and services should be 
committed to writing and illustration and should be reviewed periodically. They 
should be clearly stated and understood by all who are responsible for administering 
them, particularly first-line supervisors. Objectives should be written out for all to 
see. It is not unusual to find a policy or precedure not being administered in certain 
units of a company because it is not known to exist. One employer maintains that 
employees’ rights, benefits, and guarantees, if put in writing, would read better than 
any union contract ever written. 

Avoid Paternalism. In offering security items to employees, management should 
avoid presenting them in a paternalistic manner. It is generally conceded that the 
employee would prefer to receive less than give up his prerogative to express himself 
on such matters. He wants to stand on his own feet and feel that he earns what he 
receives. He wants to do his own thinking. The last thing he wants is to feel himself 
an object of charity. 

Prepare Communication Materials Carefully. This requires skill and experience in 
writing, in.selling, and in human relations. Erudite language, the phrases of the 
professional economist, and incomprehensible figures should be avoided. The story 
must not only be accurate and sincere but appealing. 


PERSONALIZE THE PROGRAM 


It is axiomatic that employees take an interest in those things of which they 
find themselves a part. The effectiveness of a program of communication depends 
largely upon the extent to which it is personalized. The following factors are im- 
portant: (1) emphasize personal contact, which is the strongest medium of all; 
(2) seek employees’ advicé and assistance; (3) use employee committees; (4) en- 
courage employee participation. 

A program incorporating these good human relations factors will be readily 
accepted. The ability and experience of those skilled in the social sciences may be 
helpful. A psychologist can often chart the way for greater employee partcipation, 
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The findings of these social scientists should be used by management in much the 
same way as the findings of chemists and physicists. 


Appty AND Devetop Facititizs AND SKILLS 


To tell its story, management can use and further develop the many tools at 
hand. 

Existing Media and Channels of Communication. Because they are already well 
established, existing media are considered the safest means of disseminating informa- 
tion to employees. Other media and channels may be developed as experience dictates. 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Departments. Skills in these departments are already 
developed and in use to sell the company and its products to consumers, and are 
readily adaptable to a broad communication program. 

Employee and Public Relations Departments. The localized skills in these two de- 
partments are invaluable in the development of plans and programs to inform em- 
ployees. 

Training Facilities. These should be used to the maximum extent, as training 
represents one of the best communication media. 

Personnel. Only highly competent personnel can effect a good communication 
program. Editors, especially, should be carefully selected and trained. In selecting 
editors (and correspondents) management should choose those who have a natural 
interest in their field, combined with initiative, ambition, personality, proper train- 


ing, a ‘‘nose for news,"’ and a liking for industrial work. Some companies arrange 
special training courses for their young editors and correspondents, making use of 
the facilities of nearby colleges and universities if necessary. An outline of one course 
conducted under the guidance of a large university included such subjects as 


**Factories as Social Institutions, 
Morale,’’ ‘‘How Rumors Spread,"’ ** 
of Mass Communication.” 

When properly educated, selected and oriented, highly trained and trusted, 
editors should be encouraged to rove and report with as much freedom from executive 
censorship as is practicable. They should be welcome at line and staff meetings as 
well as at social functions, special gatherings, and athletic contests. It has been 
demonstrated that such editors, with sufficient authority delegated to them, assist 
management greatly by providing first-hand knowledge of employee morale and 
employee acceptance of management policies. 

Some companies pride themselves in opening all avenues of information to 
editors. They, however, have used much discretion in the selection and training of 
those to whom this opportunity and responsibility is given. 

Editors want to be ‘‘in’’ on developments. They welcome news from executives 
of their organizations. Such contributions inspire confidence and increase the interest 
of the editor in his work. If executives would become active contributors of news, 
employees would soon realize that the news they read comes directly from policy- 


Personnel Relations and Appraising Factory 
Group and Mass Psychology,"’ and ‘Principles 
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making management. This realization would do much to take the mystery out of a 
business and leave fewer areas about which employees would have cause to 
be suspicious. 


Co-oRDINATE COMMUNICATION 


All phases of the program should be co-ordinated, and in addition, tied in with 
other activities of the organization in a natural way. This would tend, among other 
things, to facilitate the timing of communications and thereby strengthen the impact 
of the ideas being transmitted. 

Anticipate a Long Range Program. The process of establishing a co-ordinated 
communication program must be a gradual one. In effecting any major change, 
thorough preparation and slow development are most important. Confidence must 
permeate the whole organization. Only a long-range plan will prove effective, and it 
must be checked frequently to determine if maximum results are being obtained. 

Arrange for Continuity. When a specific medium has been approved and introduced, 
arrangements should be made for continuing it until research finds a better method of 
doing the job, or the medium is no longer needed. 

Set Up Controls. This can be done by having the individuals concerned report 
directly to a central communication authority or through established procedures of 
clearance and reports. 

Specific suggestions for co-ordination of the communication program through a 
central authority are outlined in Chapter XII. 


ReviszE COMMUNICATION MATERIALS PERIODICALLY 


Employer-employee relations are constantly in a state of flux. Therefore, many 
types of materials should be planned with the thought that some revisions will be 
necessary from time to time. New ideas must be adopted and used. Imagination and 
application are required. Formal research methods, as well as informal talks with 
those close to employees and with the employees themselves will point the way tq 
necessary changes. 

These fundamentals are well established and should constitute a source of 
reference for those interested in setting up and maintaining a good communication 
program. They are based upon known factors of human behavior. Many of these 
fundamental principles are followed by a great number of companies. In no organiza- 
tion will a formal program be found which embraces all of them, but all have proved 
to be valuable guides in fitting a communication system to the individual needs of 
a company. 





Industry and the Older Worker 


The crisis in Korea has again put the 
spotlight on manpower problems. The labor 
market today is tighter than it was in 1941. 
At that time there were about 7 million un- 
employed; now there are 3 million. 

President Truman, in a message to the 

National Conference on Aging, which met in 
Washington in August, emphasized that the 
nation needs the older worker, particularly 
“at a time like the present when we need 
increasing production to insure our national 
security. 
The usual definition of old age in our So- 
ciety is 65, and 40 is commonly the age at 
which people begin to be handicapped in em- 
ployment opportunities. Chronological age, 
however, has varying importance from one 
individual to another, as well as for the 
different capacities of any one individual. 
This report presents, for the first time, a 
theory of the nature and process of social 
adjustment in old age, utilizing pertinent 
concepts of psychology and sociology. The 
importance of public interest, as well as 
interest by social scientists, in problems pre- 
sented by the gradual aging of our popula- 
tion is made sharply evident by data con- 
cerning the number of people in various age 
groups and the probable future trend in pop- 
ulation. 

We are in a better position now than 
ever before to utilize effectively the older 
workers who constitute a large proportion 
of our total labor force. Most companies had 
first-hand experience with older workers in 
World War II, and in the last five years 
several reports have been published which 
enable personnel administrators and operat- 
ing executives to handle the manpowersitua- 
tion better than they could nine years 
ago. 

BiugpRinT FoR MANPOWER 


There is available a substantial body of 
knowledge on physiological, psychological 
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and sociological aspects of aging. Several 
studies shed light on such matters as the re- 
lation of age to the frequency and severity 
of accidents, absenteeism and turnover rates 
of older employees as compared with those 
in younger age groups. The employer, of 
course, is chiefly concerned with his own 
particular circumstances, not with over-all 
or average relationships, but these studies 
are of great value in breaking up the stereo- 
type of ‘‘the older worker’’ and in indicat- 
ing ways in which such problems can be in- 
vestigated within a particular company. 

Currently, many companies are taking 
an inventory of personnel replacements that 
will have to be made in the period ahead. 
Even under partial mobilization, hardly any 
company will escape the manpower squeeze 
as the draft and the calling up of reserve 
officers drain off a considerable number of 
men, as war production absorbs more and 
more skilled workers, and as people seek 
better jobs in general. 

In blueprinting its manpower require- 
ments, every company could well set up a 
committee to consider the problems of admin- 
istering an older workforce. The best briefing 
that such a committee could get is to read 
“Soca, ApjustmENT 1n Otp Aoz,”” by 
Orro Potracx. (Social Science Research 
Council. New York, 1948. 199 pp., 400o-item 
bibliography; indexed. $1.75.) 

One may miss an important book be- 
cause its title is not sufficiently descriptive 
to attract the attention of all those for whom 
it has value. This is such a book. It has been 
well-received by social scientists, but it has 
a wide potential audience also in the business 
community, especially now that industry's 
interest in using older workers has been, of 
necessity, renewed. The book is required 
reading for a good understanding of the sub- 
ject, and personnel administrators will find 
an extensive analysis of the employability 
of the older person in the chapters, Old Age 
and Making a Living, and Attitudes and 
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Adjustment to Retirement, which constitute 
about one-third of the book. 

Early retirement must be expected in 
some occupations; others offer good oppor- 
tunity for continued employment. Variations 
in the proportion of older workers from in- 
dustry to industry, as shown by the censuses 
of 1930 and 1940, raise important questions 
such as whether the differences are due to job 
requirements, or to policies that discriminate 
against the employment of middle-aged and 
older persons. Among influencing factors are: 
seniority policies, length of time the industry 
has been established, and the prevalence or 
absence of highly-skilled jobs. 

Dr. Pollack suggests in detail how com- 
panies can investigate such commonly-held 
employer attitudes towards hiring older 
workers as the following: (1) Reluctance to 
fit an older person into a relatively young 
work group. (2) Fear that the older worker 
will try to carry over ways of doing the job 
or other work habits from previous employ- 
ment. (3) Fear that older person's remain- 
ing working life will not be long enough 
to make it worth trying to fit him in thor- 
oughly. (4) Concern over the hazards of 
injury, disability and occupational disease. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


A dark picture was painted, at the Con- 
ference on Aging, held in Washington last 
August, of what will happen in this country 
unless sharp changes are made in our customs 
and attitudes toward older age groups. Alvin 
Johnson, director emeritus of the New School 
for Social Research, told the Conference that 
7 or 8 per cent of this nation’s effective 
manpower would be lost when retirement 
systems become universal. Among the recom- 
mendations made by the Conference was that 
we abandon age as the single deciding factor 
in retirement and consider age in connection 
with ability to do the job. The effects of 
enforced retirement are not only harmful to 
the individual, but to society as well. 

The present necessity to utilize older 
workers because of the tight labor market will 
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make it possible for individual companies to 
make studies of the relation of age to their 
employment policies. The time is ripe because 
the present labor force is more skilled than it 
was in 1942. At that time there were sizeable 
labor reserves but they were made up, for the 
most part, of inexperienced persons or those 
who had had only occasional employment 
during the depression. Dr. Pollak’s book is 
the best single source of information on the 
subject of the older person's capabilities and 
liabilities and it indicates, in substantial de- 
tail, the problems that require further in- 
vestigation. 

A useful book, published in 1933, is 
“Tue Orper Worker 1n Inpustry,” by 
Soromon Barkin. (J. B. Lyon Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 467 pp.) This book, now 
out of print, is available in some libraries 
that have good business collections. It bears 
re-reading. It is a detailed investigation of 
New York State manufacturing industries, 
prepared as an official legislative report for 
the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Unemployment. 

One of the principal conclusions of this 
study was that while many questions are 
raised by the older worker which are pecu- 
liar, there are many aspects of the problem 
that are inextricably bound up with the 
solution of the unemployment problem as a 
whole. While this view is quite widely held, 
it takes on somewhat different proportions 
after such a detailed investigation of how 
age did, in fact, affect the employment op- 
portunities of older persons. Middle age, 
during the 1930's, had become economic 
old age. 

In New York State, the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Problems of the Aging 
has for several years prepared book-length 
reports of various aspects of the subject of our 
older population. The most recent report of 
the Committee (of which Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond is chairman) is ‘‘Never Too Old.” 
(Albany, N. Y. 1949. Legislative Document 
No. 32. 216 pages.) All 27 papers in this 
volume, prepared by outstanding authorities, 
deal with employment problems. 
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Book Reviews... 


The Counseling Interview. By Clifford E. Erick- 
son. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 1950. 
pp. vii plus 174. $2.35. 

The busy-body who likes to solve other 
peoples’ problems is not a counselor, but a 
butt-in-sky. Some of the advice passed out in 
the personnel interview is also not counsel- 
ing. Counseling is a relatively new art for use 
in leading others to help solve their own 
difficulties. 

While the counseling work at Western 
Electric has received wide notice, counseling 
had been adopted more by educational insti- 
tutions than by industry. Dr. Erickson’s book 
is an outgrowth of his experience in training 
these educational counselors. It is a book 
which should be read by every personnel 
worker who tries to help people solve their 
problems or talk over their gripes. 

The book is almost in outline form, and 
well-organized. The section on the origin and 
nature of problems is necessarily sketchy. 
The chapters on how to interview are more 
detailed and practical. Some cases are pre- 
sented toward the close of the book as a ba- 
sis for discussion and to stimulate thinking. 

“Some A B C's of Interviewing,"’ with 
which the book closes, lists 26 pointers for 
the counseling interviewer. This list should 
be framed and kept in front of each personnel 
interviewer. 

Donald A. Laird 
“Homewood” 
Lebanon, Indiana 


Problems in Personnel Administration. By 
Richard P. Calhoon. Harper & Bros. New York. 
54° Pp. $5.50. 1949. 

In his preface Calhoon states that 
**Problems in Personnel Administration concen- 
trates, as a main field of emphasis, on the 
understanding of personnel problems: the 


reasons therefor, with methods of attack and 
solution so that the feel of actual problems 
can be made more real to the student of 
personnel administration whether he is in the 
field or in the classroom." 

The first five chapters cover the status of 
personnel administration, personal qualifica- 
tions for personnel work, development of the 
personnel program and policies and pro- 
cedures. Chapters 5 through 13 are devoted 
to special personnel problems or activities: 
selection, training, wage and salary adminis- 
tration, work load, safety, communications, 
etc. Chapters 14 through 18 cover the various 
aspects of collective bargaining and day-to- 
day labor relations. Chapter 19 deals with 
working conditions, non-financial incentives 
and benefits. The last chapter covers the tools 
of personnel administration, i.e., records, 
surveys, ratings, and so forth. 

Calhoon'’s book differs markedly from 
most other texts on personnel administration. 
He has emphasized the analysis, handling, 
and administration of personnel problems and 
functions. The author's wealth of practical 
experience in industrial personnel adminis- 
tration has enabled him to pull the subject 
down out of the clouds. This text should go 
a long way toward bringing about a closer 
tie-in between classroom instruction and 
actual practice. 

To make the book even more practical, 
the author has included at the end of each 
chapter: (1) 10 problems for discussion or con- 
ference use covering the materials presented 
in the preceding chapter, (2) 5 special projects 
to be written out by the reader and (3) 5 
demonstrations for role-playing situations for 
use in obtaining group participation. The 
problems, projects and demonstrations are 
well chosen to bring out the practical aspects 
of problems which the personnel adminis- 
trator will encounter. 
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A weakness of this book is the author's 
failure to document a great deal of his ma- 
terial. He makes only limited reference to the 
technical and theoretical literature already 
available in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration. His writing is based, for the most 
part, on his knowledge of the field and his 
practical experience, the results of a survey 
of 592 personnel administrators, and a few 
selected publications. To understand thor- 
oughly most of the material presented, and 
to do an adequate job of handling the prob- 
lems, projects and demonstrations at the end 
of each chapter, considerable outside reading 
is necessary. An annotated bibliography 
should have been provided. 

Despite this and any differences the 
reader might have with the author's point of 
view or conclusions, a book of this type has 
long been needed in the field. It will acquaint 
the student of personnel administration, as 
well as the new personnel man, with a wide 
range of practical field problems which he 
will undoubtedly encounter. Supplemented 


by other reference works the book should be 
of considerable value in the teaching of per- 
sonnel administration. 

R. C. Rogers 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

New York 


Tested Training Techniques. By Kenneth B. 
Haas and Clande H. Ewing. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 111 pp. $2.00. 

Written in non-technical language, this 
is a book for personnel people interested in 
the important function of training personnel. 
Its readability is enhanced through the 
cleverly illustrated cartoons of Robert L. Des- 
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champs. The authors, both educators, give 
professional recognition to individual needs 
and differences in an early chapter, ‘“What 
Ho—The Learner."’ Difficult learner types 
(for the trainer) are discussed, including su- 
perior and slow learners, day dreamers, 
**Wisenheimers,’’ sidetrackers and stallers, 
“*big mouths,”’ timid souls, and so on. 

“It isn't necessary to bea high school or 
college teacher to be a trainer. If people work 
for you, you are a trainer. If you are any kind 
of supervisor you are, willy-nilly, a trainer. 
It may be that eighty per cent of your time is 
spent in training.’’ Certain qualities essential 
for a competent personnel trainer are men- 
tioned. These are elaborated upon in the 
chapter, “‘Hi Ho, the Instructor.’’ Cartoons 
are used quite effectively here to indicate 
what not to do. 

Training methods are examined in some 
detail, with particular emphasis upon group 
meetings. Visual aids, of course, are indorsed 
by the writers. However, their limitations are 
discussed in a chapter covering the use of 
visuals in practical training situations. 

Taken as a whole, this book is a good, 
brief presentation of training techniques. Its 
brevity, however, does not permit full discus- 
sion of some topics, especially the subject of 
the final chapter, “Supervision and Follow-up 
Training." Except for this limitation, this 
book is, as the preface suggests, “‘technically 
accurate and presented in an interesting man- 
ner—one that will fill a real need of educators 
and personnel trainers."’ 

Harold A. Johnson 

Assistant Director of Research 

Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
Los Angeles, California 





Personnel Research... 


The Rank-Comparison Rating Method. By Reign 
H. Bittner, The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, and Edward A. Rundquist, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Jane 1950, pp. 171-177. 

In predicting ability to learn to do a 
job, it is often difficult to find a satisfactory 
criterion. Ratings are the most common cri- 
terion data in industrial research and prob- 
ably the best under most circumstances. Con- 
trolled production records would be the ideal 
criterion, but they are costly to secure, and it 
is almost impossible to control everything 
leaving individual differences in ability as 
the only variable. 

The rank-comparison method of rating 
presented in this report is a practical and 
useful method which has certain advantages 
over other methods. ‘‘It involves the follow- 
ing general steps: 

1. Separation of the total group into 
random sub-groups. 

2. Ranking within sub-groups. 

3. Successive merging of sub-groups 
by a modified paired-comparison 
method. 

“The end result is a ranking of the total 
group from best to poorest achieved without 
the laborious comparisons involved when 
large groups are handled by the straight for 
ward paired-comparison method or the con- 
fusion that arises in trying to rank a large 
group.” 

The authors describe in detail the steps 
involved in applying this method of rating. 
The method is also evaluated in relation to 
other methods of rating employees. 

The four operational advantages of the 
method are summarized by the authors as 
follows: (1) it is easily understood by the 
raters; (2) raters like the method and have 
confidence in it; (3) it can be applied to large 
groups; and (4) it requires very little of the 
rater’s time. 


Changes in Subjective Fatigue and Readiness for 
Work During the Eight-Hour Shift. By John W. 
Griffith, Willard A. Kerr, Thomas B. Mayo, 
Jr., Illinois Institute of Technology, and John 
R. Topal, Belden Manufacturing Company. 


Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1950, pp. 
163-166. 


Research on fatigue has largely been 
concerned with attempts to measure fatigue 
objectively, or to study production curves in 
relation to fatigue. This experiment deals 
with the problem by investigating the sub- 
jective feelings of the worker. Feeling 
““curves’’ about tiredness and readiness to 
work may be found useful in scheduling work 
and in planning rest pauses during the day. 

In this study, 379 manual, office, and 
supervisory employees from three different 
companies were asked to report subjective 
feelings of tiredness and restfulness in the 
various hours of the eight-hour work shife. 
Curves were plotted for each group sepa- 
rately. The curves of tiredness feeling and 
restfulness feeling throughout the work shift 
were found to be remarkably similar for the 
manual, office and supervisory employees in 
the study. “Maximum subjective fatigue is 
reported in the fourth and eighth hours of 
the eight-hour shift. Maximum restfulness 
feeling is reported in the second and sixth 
hours of the shift, the second hour of each 
four-hour work spell."" Older workers re- 
ported significantly greater variation of feel- 
ings of tiredness or restfulness than do 
workers under age 36. 

The authors suggest that it would be 

advisable to repeat this study with workers 
on a six-hour shift to see whether similar 
fatigue curves would be secured. 
Getting Your Message Across by Plain Talk. By 
Arthur O. England, Personnel Planning 
Office, Air Materiel Command, Dayton, 
Ohio. Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1950, 
pp. 182-185. 

An attitude survey lead indicated that a 
sampling of the 80,000 civilian employees of 
the Air Materiel Command were not in- 
formed about certain personnel procedures, 
such as how to submit a grievance. These 
procedures had been described in three direc- 
tives or publications sent to this group of 
employees. The author suspected that the 
difficulty might lie in the language and style 
of these directives. 
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Using the Flesch formula,* an analysis 
was made of the readability of Air Force 
directives, Civil Service regulations, hand- 
books, etc. It was obvious that the Air 
Materiel Command was not getting its mes- 
sage across because it was aiming above the 
educational level of most of the employees. 

Here is an interesting description of a 
campaign to reduce the “gobble de gook"’ in 
government writing. The positive steps taken 
to sell operating officials on the merits of 
plain talk would be helpful in any organiza- 
tion. The author concludes his article by 
discussing several good tips on how to write 
to be understood. 


The Administrative Judgment Test. By Milton 
M. Mandell, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June 1950, pp. 145-147. 

This report describes the administrative 
judgment test developed by the United States 
Civil Service Commission as part of its pro- 
gram of research in the field of administrative 
selection. The author feels that projects 
should be undertaken in this field, even 


* Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1946. 


though the experimental conditions are not 
sO precise as would be desirable. 

The test is in 5-choice form and attempts 
to measure the understanding of the adminis- 
trative problems of large organizations, 
whether government or private. The criteria 
used were collective ratings by colleagues 
and superiors, and position grade or salary. 
Four groups of administrators were studied 
—two groups in Federal housing agencies, 
one in the Veterans Administration, and one 
in the Navy. 

Each administrator took the adminis- 
trative judgment test and a test of mental 
ability. The administrative judgment test 
gave better correlations with the performance 
and grade criteria than did the test of mental 
ability. ‘“The median validity coefficient for 
the administrative-judgment test is .51; the 
median validity coefficient for the mental 
ability test is .30. Six of the seven coefficients 
for the administrative-judgment test are 
significant at the 1 per cent or 5 per cent level 
of confidence.’’ The author suggests the need 
for further experimentation in other situa- 
tions to determine the value of the adminis- 
trative judgment type of test for various 
executive positions. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Corning W bite has been a sales and management consultant for more than twenty years, serving 
many well-known corporations in that time. He is the author of scores of articles, mostly on sales 


and industrial relations problems. 


Roger M. Hoffman is the modest Assistant Director of Personnel of Loft Candy Corporation, re- 


ferred to in his story in this issue. 


Pauline G. Stitt was originally in public health work. She is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan Medical School, and during her internship worked in the field of psychiatry and later in 
pediatrics. She says this has more relationship to personnel work than you would think! At present, 
she is Chief, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Territorial Department of Health, Hawaii. 

Al Langstroth has specialized in wage and salary administration over a long period of years, both 
in industry and, during the war, in the Treasury Department Salary Stabilization Unit. He is at present 
Consultant on Wage and Salary Administration for the Hawaii Employees Council. 

P. B. Nibecker is a Rear Admiral, USN, and at present Commander, U.S. Naval Shipyard, Brook- 


lyn, New York. The New York Naval Shipyard employee paper ‘‘Shipworker’’ for January 5, 1950 
contains a complete tabulation of replies to the employee opinion survey mailed to 10,000 shipyard 
workers. More than half were returned within two weeks. In view of his great responsibility as Com- 
mander of the Navy Yard, he considers good personnel practices essential. 

Raymond W. Peters is in charge of employee relations research at Esso Standard Oil Company, 
New York. His new book ‘Communication Within Industry,’’ deals with a subject which is occupy- 
ing a great deal of attention these days. This article is one chapter taken from the new book. 

Eileen Abern has had a broad experience in personnel. She is well known for her authorship of 
some of the research reports published by the American Management Association. Her skill as a writer 
is well recognized in the personnel field. 
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Across The Editor’s Desk... 


HAT COULD BE MORE INTERESTING than a book with the title ‘‘A Career in 
W Industrial Relations’’—unless it might be a book with a title ‘‘A Career 
in Personnel’’? However, without getting into the old argument about 
titles, many readers will be interested in a mimeographed book recently issued 
under the above title by Arthur O. England, Chief, Personnel Planning Office, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. He is joined in 
authorship by Harry Laurent, Jr., who is Technical Associate and Senior Vocational 
Counsellor in the Personnel Research Institute of Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
This manuscript is 86 mimeographed pages, of which about one-half is taken up with 
a glossary of industrial relations terms, one of the most extensive such lists of terms 
that has been published. The only other that comes to mind at the moment, of recent 
date, is one issued a year or two ago by the Industrial Relations Center at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The manuscript by England and Laurent is divided into five 
chapters: The Work of the Industrial Relations Director, Preparation Through 
On-the-job Training, Preparation Through College Training, Selling the Program, 
Measuring the Success of the Program. 

The editors begin their preface with the following statement:—‘“The need for 
this book becomes increasingly apparent when one observes the high priority given 
by top management today to industrial relations, the awareness on the part of union 
leaders of their responsibility to the community as a whole as well as to their mem- 
bers, and the expansion of college and university curricula to help meet the need for 
future leaders in industry and business."’ 





MANY DIFFERENT DEviczs have been tried out in an effort to interest rank and 
file employees in business economics, such as an annual report. ATF Incorporated— 
which used to be known by the more descriptive title of American Type Founders— 
has recently issued a 24-page cartoon-style annual report to employees. They also 
furnish a set of eight beverage posters printed in two colors with a pie-chart break- 
down of the Company's income dollar. The annual statement is entertainingly pre- 
sented through a series of catchy cartoons 


Last spriNG, I was one of the speakers at a one-day conference for personnel 
managers at the University of Wisconsin. At the time, I was greatly impressed by the 
effectiveness of this conference and also by the large number of conferences for 
business people organized and carried out by the University Extension Division of 
the School of Commerce. There are not only conferences for personnel men, but also 
for labor relations specialists, salary and wage people, controllers, sales managers, 
and practically every other group of business people. The conferences are well 
organized and generally are designed for small groups. This increases greatly the 
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benefit which participants may obtain, especially as contrasted with the large con- 
ferences attended often by a thousand or more people. 

The University of Wisconsin has issued the 1950-51 program of their Industrial 
Management Institutes sponsored by the School of Commerce and the University 
Extension Division in cooperation with the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association. 
This is a 40-page well-printed booklet, listing all the conferences to be held and in 
most cases giving the names of the conference leaders. Other valuable information is 
furnished, including a complete list of discussion leaders for the previous year. 





‘Tue UNION STEWARD AND His Jos’’ is the title of a little booklet recently issued 
by the University of Connecticut at Storrs, Connecticut. John J. Glynn, the author, says 
‘This concise analysis is intended for use as a guide or check-list. An attempt has 
been made to condense and integrate the basic functions of an on-the-job union 
official.’ This is a small but compactly presented story in 11 printed pages. 





Te ConFerENCE BoarD MANAGEMENT Recorp for June contained a very valu- 
able report on union membership in the United States This gives a comparison of 
the size of the membership of 16 of the largest unions at the present time as compared 
with a year ago. The report was prepared by James J. Bambrick, Jr., who is a member 
of the Division of Personnel Administration of the Conference Board. 





RoLgE PLAYING is coming in for increased attention as an efficient method of 
teaching. The Adult Education Service of the National Education Association at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has recently issued a training film 
under the title ‘‘Role-Playing in Human Relations Training.’’ The film was produced 
by Educational Film Productions for the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development of the N.E.A. This is a 16 mm. film in black-and-white with sound and 
running 25 minutes. It gives demonstration of role playing in five different situations, 
and is designed to show how role playing can be done. While the situations are not 
industrial ones, the film, being one of the few of the kind available, will be helpful 
to many industrial training directors in learning some of the practical points in 
using role playing. 





ONE OF THE MOST UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS that come across our desk is “Industrial 
Relations Newsletter’’ published by The Bureau of Personnel and Industrial Relations 
of the University of Denver, under the direction of Theodore Cutler, Director, and 
Harry Seligson, Faculty Advisor. This is a mimeographed publication, usually 
running about thirty pages, and containing four or five articles. The unusual part 
about this publication is that all contributors are graduate students at the University 
of Denver. The four ariticles contained in the Spring 1950 issue deal with the union 
movement in government service, a study of labor turnover, a wage incentive plan, 
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and an experiment in profit sharing. Some employer is going to find a valuable young 
member of his staff through the ideas expressed in these articles. 





NOMA 1s a Macic syMBoL which means National Office Management Association, as 
most of you know. The annual report for the year 1950-51 has just been issued, con- 
taining lists of officers, members of committees, together with much other informa- 
tion about the activities of all the local chapters. 





Lasor-MANAGEMENT CORPORATION FOR Sarety is the title of a leaflet recently 
issued by the President's Conference on Industrial Safety of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The chairman of the committee which sponsored the report is Harold C. 
Zulauf, who is Vice President, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. A limited supply 
of free copies is available for distribution by writing to the President's Conference on 
Industrial Safety, care of the Department of Labor, Washington. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssOcIATION are of interest and im- 
portance to most industrial personnel men. The annual report of A.M.A. for the 
year 1949-50 has just been issued, handsomely printed and bound in a booklet of 32 
pages. This contains financial and statistical information about the Association, 
together with a complete list of chairmen and members of all the important com- 
mittees. 





Joss iN CALIFORNIA is the striking name of a new magazine whose first issue 
appeared under the dateline July 1950. The editors say that the purpose of the maza- 
zine is the service it can render to job-seekers and to employers. ‘‘It can tell you 
generally where jobs are likely to open up or are available now, and it can tell you 
what qualifications are required for each kind of job.’’ Yearly subscription is $2.50, 
and it may be obtained from Jobs Publishing Co., 99 South Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco 3. It is a well-printed magazine of 30 pages. 





‘*Prpgtings’’ is the title of the monthly employee paper published by United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company, headquarters at Burlington, New Jersey. On page 2 
is an article of an unusual kind, called ‘‘More about Labor Relations.’’ This is the 
second of a series of chatty talks on labor relations problems written by J. Clair 
Replogle who is Director of Labor Relations. After referring to seniority clauses in 
labor agreements, grievance procedure provisions, and others, he says ‘‘So you see 
the contract defines the rules of the game. If, in negotiating the rules, we keep in 
mind that the successful operation of the compnay is essential to our own welfare, 
and that each of us has a real and vital stake in the business, the labor contract can 
be constructive in its effect on labor relations."’ 
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Tue University or Cuicaco, through the Home Study Department, of which 
Leonard S. Stein is Assistant Director, has issued an announcement of a new corre- 
spondence course entitled ‘‘Organizing and Administering Adult Education.’ This 
course is designed especially for those who are engaged in training work in business 
and industry and in trade unions and social agencies. The purpose of the course is to 
give such training directors a better understanding of adult education in the United 
States, to convey sound educational principles, and to help in the development of 
specific skills in planning adult education courses and in carrying them out. Tuition 
is $17.50, without text. Information may be obtained from The Home-Study Depart- 
ment of the University at Chicago 37. 





ANOTHER OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY annual report is that of the National Steel Corpo- 
ration. They have employed the plan of pictorial diagrams, each one containing 100 
facsimile pennies. Then, by drawing lines around groups of pennies the reader is 
informed of the manner in which the average corporation dollar is spent. 


ALL EMPLOYMENT D1IREcToRs face the unhappy problem of trying to be helpful 
to the unsuccessful applicant who comes to their offices. The Glidden Company of 
Cleveland has contributed to the solution of this problem by publishing a handsome 
little booklet of 16 pages with the title ‘‘Getting the Right Job.’’ As John H. Weeks, 
Director of Personnel Relations of the Glidden Company, says in his introduction: 
“If you are looking for a job, nothing is more important to you right now than 
getting the RIGHT one. If this helps a few men and women find their proper niches 
in life, it will have served its most important purpose.’’ The book contains sug- 
gestions for effective ways of presenting your qualifications, finding the employer 
who needs what you have, preparing for the interview, and helpful hints on how to 
conduct yourself during the interview. I wish I had had a booklet like this during the 
days when I was an employment director. 





As I HAVE WRITTEN previously, the Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association was 
one of the most stimulating and effective conferences I ever attended. It was held in 
Montreal last April. The Association has now issued its proceedings in a bound 
booklet of 139 mimeographed pages. Copies may be obtained for $2 00 from the 
secretary, Canadian Industrial Trainers Association, 107 Craig Street West, Montreal, 


Quebec 





*‘RepUCING THE Time ReQuireD For TEsTING CLeRIcAL AppLicANts’’ was the 
title of a short but interesting article by Richard B. Miller of the Washington Gas 
Light Company Personnel Department, which appeared in PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
last March. We have some extra copies of this article which are available without 
charge, if you will send a stamped return-addressed envelope. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: 13-% years experience in all phases of labor 
relations and personnel administration, multi-plant experience. Age 35, B.S. Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration. Desire position in progressive firm. Free to relocate, minimum salary $7800. Reply 
Box 115. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 31 year old. AB in Industrial Psychology and graduate work in Indus- 
trial Psychology and Industrial Engineering. Five years experience in all phases of personnel work, 
handling personnel relations, transfers, promotions, placement, personnel control and personnel 
research. Have also experience in production management, motion and time study methods and pro- 
duction control. Also have three years wartime experience with OSS as Labor Research Analyst. Boston 
resident but prefer to relocate anywhere else. Salary secondary to job opportunity. Reply Box 116. 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: 2 year diversified experience. Presently employed as As- 
sistant Personnel Manager in plant employing 500 men. Contractual relations with 12 unions. Cornell 
graduate. Age 26. Married. Reply Box 117. 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Realistic personnel director with top record in labor rela- 
tions, wage administration, training, employment. As personnel head in companies of 600, goo & 5000— 
reduced labor cost & increased productivity. A self-starter (age 37) with plenty of ‘‘meshability’’and 
drive. Must locate Conn., NY. or Phila. area. Resume gladly sent. Fred Corbett, 136 S. Poplar St., 
Hazleton, Pa. 6094 M 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: For well-established manufacturing company in Philadelphia. Bachelor's 
degree in Personnel Management or Industrial Relations for job involving special projects in person- 
nel research, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, etc. Give complete details, including 
list of college courses taken and grades received. Reply Box 118. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for ons insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or morc. 
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‘Clerical aptitude’ is a human trait largely. independent of intell 
or other abilities. Actually, clerical aptitude seems to be chiefly the ¢ 
of being able to see e gumbers and names gic and quickly. This’ 


lar operations. 
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